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PERSONNEL WORK IN THE POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 

LEE K. FRANKEL 

TO appreciate just what is being done under the auspices 
of the Welfare Division of the Postal Service, and to 
understand some of the reasons that have actuated us, 
one should have at least a perspective of conditions in the Post 
Office Department prior to the present administration. In 
particular, it is necessary to comprehend the reason for the 
statement made by Postmaster-General Hays, shortly after his 
induction into office, that what he wished to do was to humanize 
the Post Office Department. I am not speaking from any 
personal knowledge, other than the current reports in news- 
papers for years, and statements of employees. Apparently 
the conditions existing in the department were those of con- 
siderable repression, to put it very mildly. Men were demoted, 
dismissed, penalized, frequently for reasons that were trivial 
and frequently as a result of prejudice on the part of super- 
visory officers. Little opportunity was given to an employee 
for self-expression. If he presented a grievance, the result 
frequently was that he was either demoted or discharged 
While there was the privilege of appeal to the department, in 
many instances appeals came to subordinate officials in the de- 
partment who passed on them in a perfunctory manner; and as 
a rule confirmed the ruling of the particular post office from 
which a grievance or complaint came. 

These are conditions that are alleged to have existed. That 
they existed to some extent is evidenced by the fact that within 
the past years there have grown up in the department, largely 
for mutual protection, a number of employees' associations. 
There are today eight large associations of postal employees 
in the department. The Letter Carriers have an Association 
comprising over fifty thousand men. There are two Asso- 
ciations of Post Office Clerks; two Associations of Rural Letter 
Carriers ; there is an Association of Supervisory Officials ; the 
Railway Mail Clerks have their own organization; and I was 
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astonished to find, a few months ago, that even the so-called 
Post Office laborers, who do the rough work, have their organi- 
zation known as the National Association of Post Office 
Laborers. In the main, these associations today represent a 
very large percentage of employees in Post Office work; and 
if you will recall, or just keep in mind, that there are today in 
these various services approximately 325,000 Post Office em- 
ployees, you will begin to realize the problem that confronted us. 

Regarding these associations, I should add this one fact : 
Five of them — the National Association of Letter Carriers, 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, the Railway 
Mail Clerks, and two others — are affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, and have brought about a rather interest- 
ing problem. That was the situation confronting us — organi- 
zations endeavoring to promote their own interests, endeavor- 
ing to try to do the best they could for their individual 
members. On the other hand, practically all the rules and 
regulations of the Department are the result of legislation by 
Congress, which cannot be changed by the act of any individual 
man but can only be altered by act of Congress. The law of 
course has placed certain responsibilities, duties and powers on 
the officials in the Department, from the Postmaster-General 
down. Therefore, any plan in the attempt to bring about better 
industrial understanding, better relations among employees, 
necessarily had to take into consideration the existing rules 
and regulations. 

I am going to describe our endeavor to try to bring about 
a better understanding on the part of employees and secondly, 
to bring about better conditions in the post offices and in the 
various sub-stations. 

Complaints had reached the Department, in many cases, re- 
garding the actual physical surroundings of employees. In 
a six weeks' trip I took last summer, I had it brought home 
to me clearly in many cases that working conditions were not 
conditions under which employees of any kind ought to labor. 
I need merely mention, for example, one large post office, in 
the South, where in order to get room they built a mezzanine 
floor. It was an old federal building; and the height between 
floor and ceiling on the mezzanine was just seven feet. In 
other words, men and women were working on a floor with 
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practically no ventilation, and with artificial light in use all 
the time. The same conditions were found with regard to 
toilets, rest-rooms or " swing rooms " as they call them in the 
Department, where men and women congregate during the so- 
called " swing period ". 

The result was a questionnaire, sent out to all postmasters 
in the first- and second-class offices, which with branch stations 
number approximately 4,000. These questionnaires have 
given exceptionally interesting information with reference to 
conditions which should be changed at a comparatively early 
date. 

The other problem however is the problem of intangible 
things, the problem of promotion, retirement, efficiency rat- 
ings, and all the things that affect men and women in their 
ordinary working lives. We had to find the means of giving 
to the individual employee the thought that notwithstanding 
the fact that he was but one peg out of 325,000, he might never- 
theless have the opportunity of bringing his case to the notice 
of the Postmaster-General. That was the thing we had to 
consider. It was accomplished in two ways. 

First of all in each city where there are first-class post 
offices, we have organized Local Welfare Councils. These 
councils are made up of representatives of the various groups 
of employees in the post office; that is, letter carriers, postal 
clerks, supervisory officials, motor vehicle employees and la- 
borers, railway mail clerks, and rural letter carriers, if they 
wish to have representation. The Council meets periodically. 
A man who has a grievance may present it to the Council. 
He may, if he desires, appear there and produce witnesses. 
Consideration is given to his case and a recommendation is 
made to the postmaster. The recommendation requires an 
affirmative vote of the majority of representatives in the Coun- 
cil. The postmaster may or may not act upon the recom- 
mendation of the Council. He has the authority to make 
rulings and if he has acted affirmatively, the case is naturally 
closed. If, however, his ruling should still be contrary to 
the recommendation of the Local Welfare Council, the em- 
ployee has the right to appeal from the decision of the post- 
master to the Post Office Department in Washington. 

The claim has been made in the past that appeals which have 
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come to the department in Washington have been reviewed, 
not by the higher officials, but by subordinate employees who 
have treated them in a perfunctory manner. To overcome 
this, there has been organized at Washington a National Wel- 
fare Council, made up of two delegates from each of the eight 
large National Associations. In other words sixteen men 
meet with me periodically in Washington. They represent 
325,000 employees. An appeal to the department from a 
decision of an administrative officer, particularly from the post- 
master, is to be referred to the National Welfare Council for 
consideration. The recommendation and opinion of the Na- 
tional Council are transmitted to the Postmaster-General. 
He thus has before him illuminating information to guide him 
in his decision. We believe that in this way we are giving 
each employee an opportunity for self-expression. Each man 
gets his day in court. He has an opportunity of appearing 
before a jury of his peers. As many of you know, who have 
had work of this kind to do, the decision of the jury in many 
cases is adverse to the contention of the particular employee. 
As a rule where a jury of this kind confirms the contention of 
the employee, the supervisory official may assume that the 
jury is right. The ruling of the postmaster in many cases 
will be materially influenced by the recommendation which 
comes from his Local Council. 

This is only one phase of the Local Council work. What 
we are trying to do is not to treat the subject entirely from 
the negative standpoint; there are other things which the 
Local Councils are to consider. It is our hope that suggestions 
for the improvement of the service will emanate from the 
Councils. They will try to develop a finer morale. They will 
conduct classes of instruction, for the education of postal em- 
ployees in their duties. They will bring about a spirit of 
brotherhood and companionship. For example, in Washing- 
ton we have 2600 employees in the Post Office Department 
proper. They are largely clerks. We have organized there, 
a Departmental Welfare Council. Each division in the Post 
Office Department is represented by a delegate in this Council. 
The Council has sub-committees on cafeteria, rest-rooms, first- 
aid rooms, library, entertainment etc. You will be surprised to 
know that in the departmental building in Washington, with 
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2600 employees, there has not been, until this time, a rest- 
room for women. There has been no first-aid room. The 
cafeteria in the past was of a very indifferent kind and inade- 
quate to render proper service. 

Instead of having a special employee to develop personnel 
work, the Council has used its sub-committees for this purpose. 
It is amazing to see how in the last three months men and 
women employees on these sub-committees, who have never 
heretofore had anything of this kind to do, have accepted the 
responsibilities placed upon them. They have made studies of 
existing conditions, have gotten the advice and help of experts, 
and today are making really admirable recommendations for 
improvements in working conditions in the departmental build- 
ing. A well-equipped first-aid room has recently been opened 
and a new cafeteria is in process of preparation. A library 
will shortly be installed. Courses of instruction are being 
organized. 

We are confident that if the men and women in the depart- 
ment are given the opportunity of getting together, of ex- 
pressing their thoughts, of voicing their ideas, and of offering 
suggestions, we shall build up morale and materially improve 
conditions in the Post Office Department. 

An intimate study of employment policy has been made. 
Dr. Mosher has for three months made a study of rating and 
promotion, salaries etc., and will probably explain his work 
in the paper which he is contributing to this volume. 1 

To conclude, the fundamental idea in the welfare work is to 
give opportunity to everyone for self-expression without fear 
lest what he says may affect his position ; to give everyone the 
opportunity not merely to voice grievances but, better, to make 
suggestions and recommendations which will benefit not merely 
325,000 employees but eventually a much larger group of 
people — the 1 10,000,000 men, women and children in the 
United States who are in daily contact with the Post Office 
Department. 

1 See page 172. 
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